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That's the number of births 
registered in the archipelago in 
2017, the lowest figure since the 


start of official statistics in 1899. For 
the second year in a row, fewer than 
a million babies were born in Japan. 
Nothing seems capable of putting a 
stop to this demographic crisis. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


The Isumi line, Chiba Prefecture 


While in some regions, notably Hokkaido, railway lines that are considered unprofitable are being closed 
down, elsewhere there are attempts to keep them going. Such is the case for the Isumi Railway company, 
which maintains a 26.8 km stretch of line between Isumi and Kazusa Nakano, in Chiba Prefecture, to 
the east of Tokyo. In order to survive and keep its trains running, it's coming up with numerous original 
ideas such as the partnership set up in 2014 with the small Taiwanese railway line, Jiji, where this rather 


unusual pop-com seller can be found. 


ECONOMY Downturn in 
consumption 


Household consumption fell again in 
April, for the third month in a row. The 
government is endeavouring to restore 
growth. Consumption has decreased by 
1.3% in a year, after having already 
fallen by 0.7% in March and 0. 
February. This sluggishness can be 


explained by anxiety about the future in 
a country with an ageing population, 
and the prospect of a large increase in 


welfare expenditure. 


sport Olympic 
ambitions 

Japan's National Olympic Committee 
has set a target of 30 gold medals in 
the up-coming Tokyo Olympic Games 
in 2020. If this were to be achieved, it 
would be a historic Olympic record for 
the country. Up until now, it has 
never won more than 16 Olympic 
titles at a time, the total it gained at 
the Tokyo games in 1964, and at 
Athens in 2004. In Rio, in 2016, the 
number dropped to 16. 
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It was thanks to the initiative of Siegfried Bing that the Society of Friends of Japanese Art came into being. Its meetings were announced on cards decorated “in the Japanese style” 


The roots of "Japonismes" 


‘To coincide with the opening ofa season 
devoted to Japanese culture, we invite you to 
discover the origins of Japonisme in France. 


title of a series of articles published by the art 
critic Philippe Burty in the magazine La Re- 
naissance littéraire et artistique to describe the 
influence of Japanese art on Western art, it's 
difficult to summarise everything it represents. 
In 1988, at the time of the exhibition Le Japonisme 
at the Grand Palais in Paris, the visionary art his- 


ow can we define the movement 
known as “Japonisme”? Though the 
term was first used in 1872 as the 


torian Takashina Shuji, suggested that the word 
should be used in the plural as the meaning of 
the concept was so broad. 

Geneviève Lacambre, chief curator of the event 
and one of the first to take an interest in this 
artistic phenomenon, rightly pointed out that 
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there were four stages in the development of this 
artistic movement. It began with the introduction 
of Japanese motifs, then exotic and naturalistic 
Japanese designs were copied. This was followed 
by the imitation of sophisticated Japanese tech- 
niques and, finally, the careful study and analysis 
of the principles and methods found in Japanese 
art. After its discovery and subsequent adoption, 
it culminated in being assimilated. 

The term “Japonisme” is generally associated 
with art, bur it shouldn't be forgotten that it in- 
fluenced many other areas such as fashion and 
architecture. Ir also played an important role in 
literature. The novels of Pierre Loti, especially 
Madame Chrysanthéme, found fame beyond 
France, and both Judith Gautier and Edmond 
de Goncourt, to mention the two best known, 
greatly encouraged the enthusiasm for Japan 
through their writing. 

Japanese art didn't wait for Japan to open up 


commercially to make inroads into Europe. The 
Durch working for the Dutch East India Company 
in Dejima, situated off the coast of Nagasaki, ex- 
ported Japanese goods through Batavia (mo- 
dern-day Jakarta). There were also numerous 
Chinese traders in Nagasaki at the time, and all 
this commercial activity helped engravings, fans 
and other artefacts to reach the West. From the 
18205, there were shops selling tea and Japanese 
curios in Paris. La Porte Chinoise (The Chinese 
Gate), often mentioned in the writing of the 
Goncourt brothers, opened in 1826, at 36 Rue 
Vivienne, and began to sell Japanese lacquer ware 
from the 1860s onwards. Collectors of curios, 
such as Charles Baudelaire and Philippe Burty, 
often gathered there. 

There are many claimants to the title of “disco- 
verer” of Japanese art. The name of Baudelaire, 
who could have bought prints in 1861, is often. 
mentioned, but he never lay claim to it. The art 


historian and chronicler Léonce Bénédite main- 
tains that it was, in fact, the gifted engraver Félix 
Bracquemond. In 1856, he found in his printer 
‘August Delitre’s workshop "айе book curiously 
bound in paper with a red cover. The book had 
come from a great distance. As it was soft and 
pliable, it had been used as a wedge to protect 
some Japanese china. Bracquemond was curious, 
opened it and was immediately struck by its 
contents: supremely lifelike and expressive sketches 
of jugglers, dancers, children, animals, insects 
and flowers”, Delatre didn't want to part with it, 
but, a few months later, Bracquemond obtained 
it and showed it to all his friends. Neither he nor 
the other Japanese art enthusiasts were aware 
that this little book was none other than a volume 
of the Hokusai Manga. Bracquemond became 
one of the most fervent adherents of Japonisme 
and was the designer of the famous “Rousseau” 
table service, for which he used the drawings of 
Hokusai and his disciples as a template, placing 
the motifs asymmetrically, and thus creating a 
new style in ceramic decoration. 

I was at this time that artists and writers also 
discovered Japanese prints. While the Japanese 
thought they only had value asa fun or educative 
art form, and it never occurred го them that 
they should be preserved, the Japonisme enthusiasts 
coveted them with a passion. “The arrival of the 
first prints caused а real commotion. [..] The 
most modest collection was fought over heatedly. 
People went from shop to shop searching for 
new arrivals, [...] The drawings were especially 
prized by painters and knowledgeable art lovers. 
They arrived in their thousands, and though 
often spoiled by sea water, they were snapped up 
rapidly. To begin with, the art dealers were taken 
aback by this craze; then, encouraged by easy 
sales, they were able to sell these items in quite 
large quantities”, it was reported in 1867. 

Soon, dinner parties were arranged for followers 
of Japonisme, which "brought together these en- 
thusiasts; the only subject discussed was prints, 
and it was usual for everyone to bring some with 
them for their colleagues to admire”, as the col- 
lector Raymond Koechlin explained. They argued 
about which were the most beautiful, but they 
knew practically nothing about the original pain- 
ters. There was only one of them who not only 
collected prints and other items but also devoted 
a monograph each to two great Japanese artists: 
Edmond de Goncourt (1822-1896) who wrote 
Outamaro (1892) and Hokusai (1896). 

Te was in the midst of this feverish obsession for 
Japonisme, where friendships were made and 
competition was rife, that a young Japanese man, 
HAYASHI Tadamasa, arrived to work as an inter- 
preter at the Paris World Fair in 1878. He stayed 
in France for more than 25 years, studied art 
history tirelessly, and became the most famous 


art dealer of the period. He was greatly respected 
by all chose involved in Japonisme, and was єз- 
pecially sought after by collectors who wanted 
to know more about Japanese artists. He taught 
them how to recognize genuine Japanese art, 
which was often very different from what they 
imagined, and and explained that prints repre- 
sented only a minute part. Hayashi Tadamasa 
became general commissioner for the Japanese 
section at the 1900 Paris World Fair, and brought 
the beauty of traditional Japanese art to the at- 
tention of the world. 
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Launched on 1 May 1888, Artistic Japan played а 
key role in spreading knowledge of Japanese art. 


The role played by the art dealer Siegfried Bing 
was as important as Hayashi Tadamasa's. When 
Japonisme, which reached its height between 
1878 and 1880, became widespread throughout. 
Europe, he had the idea of creating a sumptuous 
publication called Le Japon artistique which ap- 
peared in French, English and German editions. 
Its 36 monthly issues were richly illustrated and 


FOCUS 


written by renowned Japanese art experts, and. 
was praised for its beauty and content. Siegfried 
Bing's magazine introduced Japanese art and 
handicrafts to French and other European artists, 
who were able to use them as models and inspi- 
ration for their work. 
All the artists of the second half of the 19th 
century, whether consciously or not, were inspired 
by the beauty, flat colours, fine lines, etc, of Ja- 
panese prints. However, they were unaware that 
artists such as Hokusai and Hiroshige, in their 
turn, had been influenced by Western art and 
European drawing, which had helped create this 
art they considered to be “so Japanese”. But the 
prints had arrived at a moment when Western 
art was looking for new ways of expression, and 
they became a source of inspiration for artists. 
The Japonisme movement began to die out at 
the turn of the century. The prints had become 
very expensive, and following the joy of their 
discovery, all the new ideas gained from Japanese 
art had been assimilated. Hayashi, Goncourt, 
Burty and many others stopped collecting at this 
point. 
It was almost a century before the appearance of 
the Nco-Japanisme or New Japonisme art mo- 
vements, which were very different from what 
had occurred in the previous century. In the 
1980s, the enthusiasm for manga and Japanese 
culture among the younger generation led to a 
renewed fascination for Japanese culture. The 
surprise and delight aroused by the Japanese cult 
of “kawaii” (cute), and the work of contemporary 
artists like Murakami Takashi drawing on the 
roots of traditional culture to create artwork 
that was original and fun, have given birth to 
these multiple “Japonismes”, which will be cele- 
brated in France throughout the coming year. 
BRIGITTE KOYAMA-RICHARD* 


*Professor, Musashi University, Tokyo, She is the 
author of numerous books including Beautés ja- 
ponaises (2016) and Yokai (2017), Scala editions. 


BRTISTS INFLUENCED BY JAPONISME 


| Claude Monet was quick to and his large paintings of waterli- The illustrations of Henry Rivière 
affirm : “If you need something ез which seem to be inspired by іп his series Thirty-six views of the 
strong, for the sake of the cause, —fusuma (paper partitions in tradi- Eiffel Tower pay tribute to Hoku- 
and want to discover my affilia- tional Japanese houses) and fol- sai. 
tions, then compare me to the ding screens, he continued to pay Edouard Manet was inspired by 


Japanese of old: the rarity of their 


homage to the far-off country he 
would have so loved to have visi- 


the flat colours, the framing and 
large size of the prints. 


approve of the way their aesthe- — ted. Edgar Degas found inspiration in 

tic uses shadow to evoke pre- Vincent Van Gogh often mentio- The Hokusai Manga for some of 

sence, fragments to evoke the — ned Japanese prints in his letters. — his dancers’ poses. 

whole.” In his picture La japonaise, He went as far as making copies The Nabis group of post-impres- 

he appears to use Japan and japa- ої some, and some even appear = sionist avant-garde artists such as 
i in his Portrait of Père Tanguy. They Pierre Bonnard, nick-named 


his Japanese-influenced garden for him. 


remained a source of inspiration 


“Bonnard the Japonard", collected 
them and were inspired by them. 
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Hsroyy A multifaceted interest 


During the past few decades, the extent 
of Japan's influence on the Western art 
world has been revealed. 


he word “Japonisme” came into being 

after the successful visit of Japan's official 

envoy to the 1867 World Fair in Paris. 
It was soon on everyone's lips, thanks notably to 
articles by Philippe Burty, in 1872 and 1873, in 
La Renaissance littéraire et artistique, which 
coined the term to describe the fashion for Japanese. 
objects and prints. The trend quickly outgrew 
the number of items available, which were often 
sold for very modest amounts. The market for 
Japanese art centred on Paris and London, but 
Holland, Germany and Austria were not far be- 
hind. 
The 1858 Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
between France and Japan was signed following 
the one between The United States, Russia and 
Great Britain. It partially ended Japan's isolation 
dating back to the 17th century, and was enough 
to arouse the curiosity of enthusiasts and artists. 
In the period after the Paris Commune (Radical 
socialist and revolutionary government, 18 March 
to 28 May 1871), Henri Cernuschi and Théodore 
Duret left on a world tour. Cernuschi brought 
back a large collection of Japanese artefacts, which 
he presented to the Palais de l'Industrie (Palace 
of Industry) in 1873, and which was principally 
made up of bronzes from which artists were 
allowed to make copies. 
It was Cernuschi who advised the art dealer 
Philippe Sichel to travel to Japan to take advantage 
of the situation following the modernizations of 
the country after 1868. The Emperor Meiji had 
decided that was the best way to demonstrate. 
what Japan could achieve, and thus avoid the sad. 
fate suffered by China with the destruction of 
the Old Summer Palace in the summer of 1860. 
Sichel brought back 450 cases of objects: books, 
prints, "foukousas" (squares of printed or em- 
broidered fabric), and also theatrical costumes 
and masks, due to the demise of Noh Theatre 
troupes after their patrons, the daimyo (see Zoom 
Japan no.79, April 2018), had disappeared. Their 
former swordcarrying protectors had been made 
redundant with the suppression of the Samurai 
in favour ofa modern army trained by European 
instructors, mostly from France. 
After the World Fairs held in Vienna in 1873, 
and Philadelphia in 1876, the World Fair in 
Parisin 1878 prompted an enthusiastic response 
from critic Ernest Chesneau, and he wrote two 
articles in the Gazette des beaux-arts entitled “Le 
Japon à Paris” (Japan in Paris). The market was 
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This poster for Clément bicycles, circa 1900, illustrates the Japanese influence. 


expanding, with more and more artists adopting 
the forms, composition, colours and techniques 
used to produce Japanese objects and prints. 
Siegried Bing, the dealer in arts from the Far 
East, had travelled to Japan in 1880, and had 
brought back prints from the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, notably those by Utamaro, and Hokusai's 
Thirty-six Views of Mount Fuji. He published a 
monthly journal, Le Japon artistique (May 1888- 
April 1891), and then transformed his art gallery 
in 1895, callingit “L'Art Nouveau" and began to 
support "japonisants"- Western artists influenced 
by Japanese art. 

At the World Fairin 1900, the displays of ancient 
Japanese art made people realise that, up until 


then, they had only known about more recent 
art, though they had been aware of the decorative 
motifs of katagami (stencils), which had arrived 
їп great numbers at the end of the 1880s when 
textile printing had been modernised in Japan; 
their influence was felt from the start of the 20th. 
century up until 1925-1930 and the designs of 
the decorative Art Deco style. 

Japan had been isolated due to international 
politics and its engagement with Germany until 
the end of the Second World War and its final 
defeat. Then, in 1961, at Les sources du XX* 
siècle (Sources of the 20th century), an exhibition 
at the Musée National d'Art Moderne in Paris 
organised by the Council of Europe, not one 


 ALRICHTS RESERVED 


word was said about the Japanese influence on 
the European Art Nouveau movement, including 
such well-known artists as Klimt, Gaudi, Gallé 
among many others, despite the fact that France 
had signed a peace treaty with Japan in 1952. 

In fact, Edmond de Goncourt, an enthusiast from 
the very beginning, was able to write in his Journal 
on 19 April 1884 that “Japonisme was revolutio- 
nising the perspective of Westerners...". but it 
wasn't until 1968, when a UNESCO project 
The contribution of Japan to modern art took 
place in The National Museum of Modern Art 
in Tokyo, that the mutual and beneficial influences 
between Japan and the West were noted. This 
was followed, in 1976, with a book from the Ja- 
panese publisher Kodansha, edited by Chisaburoh 
F. Yamada, with an English edition entitled Dia- 
logue in Art. Japan and the West. 

In 1974, Colta Feller Ives had organised an exhi- 
bition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York called The Great Wave. The Influence 
of Japanese Woodcuts on French Prints, based 
on the work of James Tissot, Manet, Degas, Van 
Gogh, Vallotton, Mary Cassatt, Bonnard, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec. In 1975, an exhibition in the 
United States, which visited Cleveland, Baltimore 
and Rutgers University (New Jersey), was the 
first to use the term Japonisme in its title - Japo- 
nisme. Japanese Influence on French Art 1854- 
1900. It highlighted the impact of Japanese- 
illustrated books, as well as the prints of Hokusai 
and Hiroshige, on artists such as Bracquemond, 
Manet and Whistler during the years from 1864 
to 1870, and studied their influence not only on 
engraving and painting but on decorative art 
right up until the end of the century. 

In 1979 - 1980, three Japanese museumsin Tokyo, 
Osaka and Fukuoka illustrated the theme of the 
connections between the prints and Impressionist 
painters: Ukiyo-e prints and the impressionnist 
painters. Meeting the East and the West. They 
did this on the occasion ofan international confe- 
rencein Japan's capital city, which brought together 
Japanese and Western researchers whose findings 
were published in 1980 under the title Japonisme 
in art. This was also the theme of a book by 
Swedish writer Jacques Риба, published in English 
in 1981, Winds from the East: A Study in the Art 
of Manet, Degas, Monet, Whistler, 1856 - 86, in 
which he insisted that Japonisme had influenced 
the innovative painters of the last third of the 
19th century. 

In 1980, the German art historian and academic 
Siegfried Wichmann published a large work with 
over a thousand illustrations: Japonismus, translated 
into English in 1981, then into French in 1982 
under the title Japonisme. Besides the painting 
and engraving of various European artists, not 
just from France, such as Odilon Redon, but also 


The Great Wave of Torino di Sangro by Muhamed Kafedžić (Muha), 2015. 


The cover of the catalogue for the exhibition Le 
Japonisme held in the Grand Palais National Gal- 
leries in Paris, from 20 May to 15 August, 1988. 


from England and Germany, he deals mainly with 
the decorative arts, ceramics and glass from the 
end of the 19th century, as well as garden design 
and calligraphy. 

In 1988, the exhibition Le Japonisme held at the 
Grand Palais in Paris and at the National Museum 
of Western Art in Tokyo, was international in 
outlook and displayed examples of Japanese in- 
fluence on Western Europe and the United States 
inall areas of art and design including architecture 
and photography. With 150,000 visitors in France 
and three times thar number in Japan, the word 
was on everyone's lips. Ar the time, the influence 
of Japonisme in Eastern Europe was unknown, 
bur that was to change very soon with the fall of 
the Berlin Wall. 


In the following years, European countries all re- 
flected their links with Japan in their own ways. 
Whereas the 1988 exhibition concentrated on 
trying to show the changes in artistic techniques, 
from painting to the decorative arts, brought 
about by the discovery of Japanese acsthe 
theend of thel9th century, Holland's connection 
with Japan had continued during the time the 
latter had remained isolated from the outside 
world, due to the Dutch trading post on Dejima 
in the bay of Nagasaki, and in 1989 they were on 
an even keel, At the time, the exhibitions in Japan 
were exploring the subject in relation to France, 
then from 1990 onwards, they repeated the expe- 
rience in Poland and the United States (twice), 
and Vienna where, with the help of numerous ka- 


tagami (stencils), they demonstrated the role they 
had played in the Viennese Modern Age. They 
toured Great Britain in 1991, then Finland in 
1994, while in 1996, the Galliera Museum in 
Paris, in conjunction with Kyoto, staged Japonisme 
<t mode. (Japonisme and fashion). Belgium regularly 
spotlights its collections of Japanese art, and in 
2002, Takagi Yoko published his thesis, Japonisme 
: In fin de siècle Art in Belgium. Florence in 2012; 
Barcelona and Madrid in 2013-2014; Prague in 
2014; Helsinki, Oslo and Copenhagen in 2016; 
Budapest in 2017; all explored Japonisme in their 
respective countries. But exhibitions with more 
general themes continue to take place elsewhere, 
in the United States, in 2011, and in Essen and 
Zurich, in 2014 and 2015. It was at this time 
that, in Paris, the book Japonismes, edited by 
Olivier Gabet, was published, using the plural 
form of the word for the first time. It’s true that, 
with the passage of time, the meaning of the word 
will come to reflect the various styles and techniques 
used in painting, sculpture and the decorative arts. 
GENEVIEVE LACAMBRE* 
*Honorary General Heritage Curator 
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TREND Paris, a town under influence 


кыюсу naon de France 


colecion Chin Polsk 


From the second half of the 19th 
century, the French capital followed the 
example of Japan. 


uring the second half of the 19th cen- 
D tury, Japanese art held an unparalleled 

fascination for the West, which gene- 
rated the extraordinary aesthetic known as Ja- 
ponisme. The discovery of Japanese arts had a 
lasting influence on art dealers, collectors and 
art lovers as well as artists in many fields: 
painting, architecture, the decorative arts, }е- 
wellery, textiles and ceramics, The first Japanese 
prints arrived in France thanks to the Dutch 
who remained in Japan during the years it was 
closed to foreign trade between 1635 and 1845. 
Nevertheless, it wasn't until the 1860s that the 
famous “pictures of the floating world" or ukiyo- 
¢ began to circulate in large numbers in Paris. 
‘Two events helped them to spread among the 
general public: Japan opening the door to trade 
with France following the signing of the 1858 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce, and Japan's 
participation in the World Fair in Paris. 
At the time of the World Fair in 1867, Japan 
was in fashion and had an official display in the 
Palais de l'Industrie exhibition hall on the 
Champs-de-Mars. Several thousand objects — 
textiles, bronzes, ceramics and fans evoked all 
aspects of Japanese life and aroused great interest 
among the visitors. The French luxury goods 
industry helped this new aesthetic to spread, 
including La Maison Christofle, which produced 


spectacular and precious enamelled pieces ins- 
pired by Japanese decorative motifs. From then 
оп, any arrival of objects from Japan in the 
capital was greeted by admiring crowds who 
argued over the prints, lacquerware and china. 
‘The popularity of Japonisme continued to grow 
in the second half of the 1870s, and was at its 
height at the time of the 1878 World Fair, 
where Japan was extremely well represented in 
the stunning Rue des Nations on the Champ- 


Engravers of the 19th century: a guide for modem 
print enthusiasts, Henri Béraldi, 1889 
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Poster for the 1890 exhibition devoted to Japanese prints. 
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de-Mars, in addition to a model of a traditional 
farm in the Trocadero Gardens. The world of 
fashion, art lovers and critics united to turn Ja- 
panese art, which until then had been the 
reserve of a fringe of the avant-garde, into the 
object of a real obsession. 

‘The 1889 and 1890 World Fairs did not inspire 
the same enthusiasm because at the end of the 
19th century, the Land of the Rising Sun was 
no longer the object of fascination it had been 
in the 1860s and 1870s, 

The stories of travellers and traders who visited 
the Far East encouraged people's curiosity about 
Japan. From the 1850s, Parisian tea merchants 
were importing oriental artefacts including 
prints. Apart from Bon Marché in rue Boucicaut, 
most of these shops were on the Right Bank, 
mainly in the 2nd and 3rd arrondissements, А 
shop run by Mr and Mrs Desoye in the rue de 
Rivoli, specializing in Japanese items, was where 
the first collectors of ‘japonneries”, to use Bau- 
delaire's word, used to gather. Simple curiosity 
gradually gave way to a passion and the deve- 
lopment of a more discerning taste for this art 
form. 

Though the art dealers grew in number, two of 
them played an essential role : Hayashi Tadamasa 
who, in 1878, arrived to work as an interpreter 
at the World Fair, and the art dealer and 
collector Siegfried Bing. The latter, a German 
manufacturer and ceramicist, opened a shop 
specialising in Far Eastern art at 19, Rue Chau- 
chat, behind the Hôtel Drouot. During the 
18805, he was one of the dealers who did most 
to promote Japonisme in France and the world. 
He also took an active part in the first exhibitions 
of Japanese art in Paris: in 1883, at the Georges 
Petit Gallery and, in 1890, at the Ecole de 
Beaux-Arts, where over seven hundred prints 
from the most prestigious collections since the 
middle of the 19th century were displayed, 
which contributed to Japanese engraving being 
recognised as an art form in its own right. The 
exhibition was a revelation for painters of all 
generations at the time: Edgar Degas and Магу 
Cassatt found new inspiration, as did Paul 
Signac, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Pierre Bon- 
nard, Paul Gauguin and Maurice Denis. 

From May 1888 to April 1891, Bing published 
Le Japon Artistique, a monthly magazine of 
essays on art and the art industry with editions 
in three languages — French, English and Ger- 
man — to appeal to an international clientele. 
Printed by Charles Gillor, it had full-page colour 
illustrations and provided a fertile source for 
artists. 


Hayashi soon went into business as an art dealer 
and founded his own company in 1889. He 
became one of the foremost speakers on behalf 
of enthusiasts of Japonisme in Europe, and was 
largely responsible for its growth. Though he 
sold countless prints in the 1890s, he was also 
the first Japanese collector and dealer of Im- 
pressionist paintings by artists who were openly 
influenced by ukiyo-e (woodblock prints). 
The fashion for collecting Japanese works of 
art inspired a whole raft of the Parisian elite: 
writers (Baudelaire, Emile Zola, etc.); art critics 
(Edmond de Goncourt, Philippe Burry, Louis 
Gonse, Théodore Duret, etc.); sculptors and 
architects (Edmond de Goncourt, Philippe 
Burty, Louis Gonse, Théodore Duret, etc.); in- 
dustrialists and bankers (Emile Guimet, Henri 
Cernuschi, Charles Haviland, etc.). The last 
decade of the 19th century and the beginning 
of the 20th century were punctuated by large- 
scale public sales of collections of the first 
devotees of Japanese prints: Burty in 1891, 
Goncourt in 1897, Hayashi in 1903, Gillot in 
1904, Bing in 1906, and many others. The ca- 
talogues created for the sales demonstrate the 
extent of the collectors’ all-consuming passion 
for the art of that country. 

The celebrated art critic, Philippe Burty, was 
not only one of the first Parisians to collect Ja- 
panese art but also the one to popularise the 
term “Japonisme” when he wrote a series of ar- 
ticles in 1872. His collection was widely 
displayed during his lifetime, notably at the 
1867 and 1878 World Fairs. It was broken up 
and sold in 1891 in the Hôtel Drouot, and was 
acquired by collectors — Paul Durand-Ruel, 
Henri Vever, Georges Clémenceau — and 
dealers — Bing and Hayashi. Unlike Burty's 
collection, which had often been exhibited, the 
collection of the Goncourt brothers, Edmond 
and Jules, remained hidden in their almost my- 
thical home in Auteuil, which they bought in 
1868 to exhibit their curios in more intimate 
surroundings. 

It was mainly among painters and engravers 
that the taste for Japanese art held sway in 
Paris, and was then passed on to other enhusiasts. 
In the prints, they discovered new ways of using 
colour, of drawing, composition, perspective 
and layout, which encouraged them to push 
the boundaries of their own aesthetic experi- 
mentation. The Impressionists drew inspiration 
from the Japanese prints, which most of them 
collected, and did not limit themselves to simply 
borrowing ideas from this exotic and decorative 
art form. Monet started his collection in 1856, 
at the age of 16, taking advantage of the packages 
of exotic products imported into Le Havre. In 
this way he collected a remarkable two hundred 
and thirty-one prints, which he hung on the 


The Coiffure (1890-91) by Mary Cassatt (1844-1926). The American painter and engraver was influen- 


ced by Utamaro. 


walls of his home in Giverny. Gradually, 
terest in Japanese art focused on the decorative 
effects of certain landscape engravings and the 
large golden folding screens of the Edo period. 
‘The American painter Mary Cassatt, a close 
friend of Degas, was influenced by the artist 
Utamaro. Like him, she felt particularly drawn 
to the theme of motherhood, with close-ups 
and geometrically straightforward compositions. 
Unlike Monet, August Rodin only became in- 
terested in the fashion for Japonisme sometime 
later, around 1890. According to his notebooks 
and letters, he discovered Japanese prints when 
visiting the Goncourt brothers, and he went to 
exhibitions of prints in 1890 and 1893. The 
whole of his collection is testimony to his 


eclectic taste for Hokusai, Hiroshoge and small 
traditional artefacts. 
The discovery of Japanese art was a profound 
cultural shock for Parisians. The prints, themes, 
colours, and exotic influence of Japan had all 
been largely vulgarized by the press, shows, the 
numerous travellers’ tales, and posters. The 
large department stores increased the demand 
tenfold, brimming over with Japanese goods 
— kimonos, masks, parasols and fans. From its 
origins as an aesthetic phenomenon, by the 
start of the 20% century, Japonisme had become 
just another commercial strategy. 

GatiLE Rio* 
*Heritage Curator, Petit Palais, City of Paris 
Museum of Fine Arts 
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TECHNIQUE Prints -a magnetic attraction 


The phenomenon that excited curiosity 
and fascinated collectors in the West has 
had a remarkable evolution. 


aponisme can't be mentioned without em- 
phasizing the role played by Japanese prints. 
Western artists would never have created 
art in the way they did without having discovered 
them. The beauty of the drawing (with brushes 
and Indian ink), the colours, sometimes with a 
scattering of powdered gold or silver, and the 
originality of the themes of these multi-coloured 
prints, were an unending source of inspiration 
to them. 
In Japan, the technique of woodcut printing, in- 
troduced from China, was used in the first place 
to illustrate Buddhist texts, then for all kinds of 
printing, Ir had a revival in the 17th century when 
the painter Hishikawa Moronobu used it, in 
around 1660, to made the first black and white 
wood- block prints, called sumizuri-e, on separate 
sheets using Indian ink. 
But customers tired of black and white, and wanted 
to buy coloured prints. So they were enhanced by 
adding an orange colour, tan, by hand, which was 
made from sulphur and mercury. Later on, from 
the start of the 18th century, these prints known 
as tan-e were joined by others enhanced with a 
purer red colour made from safflower (Carthamus 
tinctorius), called beni-e, as well as prints called 
urushi-e, using a black lacquer made from Indian 
ink mixed with animal glue, nikawa, which gave 
thema shiny finish. 
Towards the middle of the 18th century, prints 
began to be made with two or three different 
colours. These were called benizuri-e,and marked 
a step forward, which led, in around 1765, to 
multi-coloured prints (nishiki-e), or “brocade pic- 
tures”, originally created by Suzuki Harunobu. 
To this day, Japanese printmaking remains a team 
effort involving the painter or illustrator, eshi (the 
term “artist” didn’t make an appearance until the 
Meiji era, 1868 - 1912), the. engraver, horishi and 
the printer, surishi. The publisher, hanmoto would 
chose a painter according to the subject matter he 
wanted to depict or for whom the prints were 
aimed. Apart from the surimono, privately com- 
missioned wood- block prints for special occasions, 
which used the most luxurious paper and colours, 
the prints were created for commercial use. To be 
successful, the publisher had to sell as many prints 
as possible of a quality that corresponded to the 
criteria demanded by the prevailing fashion. A 
print was made two hundred copies ata time, and 
ifit was popular, up toa thousand or two thousand 
copies were printed. 
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The River Tama in Musashi Province (Bushu Tamagawo), from “The thirty-six views of Mount Fuji” (Fuji 
sanjurokkei), 8th view, around 1829-1833, by Katsushika Hokusai (1760-1849). Woodblock print 


(nishiki-e); large landscape format (oban yoko-e). 


The publisher asked his chosen painter to make a 
drawing, hanshita-e, always created using a brush 
and Indian ink. Ifhe was satisfied with the result, 
he would show it to the wholesalers and specialist 
shops, which sold prints and illustrated books, 
Ezóshiya. After 1791, each print had to display 
the censor’s seal. The publisher submitted the 
drawing to the authorities to obtain a seal, ara- 
tame-in, without which he was unable to produce 
orsell the print. 

The painter would then send his choice of colours 
to the publisher who passed the drawing to the 
engravers. They would have the delicate task of 
etching the design as carefully as possible and in 
the minutest of detail. Xylography is a technique 
of engraving in relief, which needs the part to be 
printed to stand proud of the wood. The thick 
hair of Utamaro's famous beauties sometimes ne- 
cessitate a depth of a mere half-millimetre, so it 


Kyósai, Beauty looking at frogs, 1871, Kawanabe 
Kyôsai Memorial Museum 


demands infinite patience and great dexterity. A 
first impression of the print would be shown to 
the publisher and the painter who then decided 
whether it needed any corrections or if they could 
go ahead and print the first batch, the most 
beautiful of which are the most sought-after today. 
The printer was given the same number of woodcut 
blocks as there were colours to apply. The sheet of 
traditional Japanese paper, on which liquid solution. 
had been added, dòsa, made of alum and an ani- 
mal-based glue, which allows the colours to adhere 
easily, was then applied. The sheet of paper was 
placed on the engraved block of wood, kento. 
Usinga burnishing pad, baren, made by the printer 
himself, he carefully burnished each colour one at 
atime. 
The price of prints varied according to their size, 
the quality of the pigments used, etc, but they 
hardly ever cost more than a few euros in today's 
money. A hundred were printed (by hand, without 
the help of a press), then if they sold well, up to 
two thousand copies were printed, a great number 
for the period. They were aimed at everyone of 
whatever social class. Warriors or other rich feudal 
lords who could easily afford paintings still bought 
prints, as did the less privileged. 
The prints were popular, but Utamaro, Hokusai, 
Hiroshige and the other great print makers, would 
never have guessed that they could have com- 
manded such high prices a century and a half la- 
ter. 

B. K-R. 


Mesum of Fre Art Boston 
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TREASURE Hokusai, an international artist 


According to the leading collector of the 
famous Manga, its fame rests on the 
incredible imagination of the artist. 


RAGAMI Mitsuru, the renowned gallery 
owner (www.uragami.co,jp) has the 
world’s largest collection of volumes 

of the Manga by Hokusai (1760-1849), a refe- 

rence manual for all his disciples and those 
wanting to master the art of calligraphy. 


How long have you been interested in Japanese 
ukiyo-e (woodblock) prints? 

Uragami Mitsuru : My father, Honorary Direc- 
tor of the Hagi Uragami Museum, has always 
collected works of art. So I have been surrounded 
by them since early childhood. I was familiar 
with Japanese prints, but I really became inte- 
rested when I was a student. 


How did your passion for the Hokusai Manga 
come about? How many volumes do you own? 
U. M. : One day, when I was eighteen years old, 
1 went with my father to a shop specialising in 
Japanese prints. By chance, I came across а сору 
of the Hokusai Manga and bought it immedia- 
tely. I've continued to buy copies of it for 45 
years, and now I own more than 1,500. 


What is the reason for this obsession with 
Hokusai? 

U. M. : Isn't it because of the dynamic compo- 
sition of his work? He excels in the art of drawing, 
but it's the richness of his imagination that is 
inspired by Japanese painting that I find most 
fascinating. 


Could you explain the differences between the 
Hokusai Manga and present day manga to us? 
U. M. : The Manga is made up of drawings of 
every subject in which Hokusai was interested. 
Some consider them to be just “rough drawings”, 
“sketch books” or “illustrated books representa- 
tive of the Edo period”. I think that this work 
isn't so different from today's manga, and that 
many drawings in the Manga are quite similar 
to them. Beside, it’s the origin of the word manga 
we use today. 


Which is your favourite page in the Manga ? 
U. M. : It's all 15 volumes totalling 900 pages. 
Te contains around 3,600 drawings. Personally, 
Llove the drawings in volume 8, representing 
people who are either obese or very thin. I think 
The Manga was the first work to depict people 
of the Edo period (1603-1867) just as they were. 


According to Ивлслм! Mitsuru, Hokusai's Manga is a precious account of the Edo period. 


Hokusai has influenced numerous Western 
artists. Why do you think this is? 

U. M. : The Impressionist painters such as 
Manet, Monet and Degas as well as artists like 
Paul Klee were indeed influenced by Hokusai. 
It's something we Japanese are very proud of, 
but we mustn't forget that despite the country's 
isolation, Hokusai studied Western and Chinese 
painters. So we can say that Hokusai was an 
international artist. 


What are your dreams in your role as a prolific 
collector? 

M. : I dream of helping to open a “Hokusai 
Manga Museum”. The original drawings would 
be on display, but also accurate digital enlarge- 
ments. Thanks to virtual reality, the drawings 
could be animated to entertain the visitors and 
help them to get to know this extraordinary work 
better. 

INTERVIEW BY B. К.-В. 
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success A movement in perpetual motion 


Nationa Fim Center 


Are animation films an example ofa 
kind of Japonisme, which continues to 


reinvent itself? 
I a real labyrinth. It's an extraordinary 
maze of ideas, whose influence on the 
international scene, where it first made inroads 
twenty years ago, is still on the increase. Its reco- 
gnition abroad, thanks to the work of some ama- 
zing film makers, dates back to around the start 
ofthe 21st century, and marked turning point. 
in the public's perception of “Japanese cartoons", 
and led to a timely change in the opinions of the 
leading critics of the time. However, on the face 
of it, this about-turn did not really change any- 
thing, At the start of the 2000s, artist and entre- 
preneur Murakami Takashi put forward the 
theory that the so-called advent of a “new (or 
рохе) Japonisme”, referring notably to the obses- 
sion for Japanese animated films that could be 
seen abroad, could prove hazardous. Despite the 
clever coining of the term “superflat” to describe 
the characters in traditional animated cartoons 
painted on celluloid, it was this rhetoric that was 
the main impetus for change —as well as the 
exhibition Coloriage, which he curated for the 
Cartier Foundation for Contemporary Artin 
Paris, in 2002. What, in fact, is the connection 
between the assumed naivety of Beat Takeshi's 
paintings, the work of photographer Shinoyama 
Kishin, the giant plastic models of Doraemon 
or Gundam manufactured by the Kaiyodo com- 
pany (named as “artist”), or the childlike delicacy 


he Japanese film animation industry is 


of Taniuchi Rokuro's drawings? The disquieting 
effect of this motley collection reveals the absur- 
dity and cunning of the argument. 

The movement that constituted Japonisme from 
the second half of the 19th century to the start 
of the 20% century, had at first been a creative 
meeting of minds between Japanese artists and 
their Western followers, of creators with fellow 
creators, and its widespread influence, whether 
through objects. or more indirect means, was 
spontaneous and decisive. In this regard, apart 
from some recent examples of European produc- 
tions (the films of Tomm Moore, Benjamin Ren- 
ner and Rémi Chayé), the positive impact of 
Japanese animated film on the rest of the world 
can be judged by its reception by audiences. 
Though one needed to wait until some time in 
the future to evaluate this label properly, а closer 
look at Japanese animated film production 
reveals that, during the first half century of its 
history at least, it was a movement of opposing 
interests, which was trying, with a widespread 
and determined effort, to understand the direct 
and indirect issues presented by forcign animated 
films. Неге are just a few examples. 

Though Japanese experts agree that 1917 was 
the first time films were shown publically there's 
always a possil 
still to be discovered. One of the problems facing 
these historians is that films have gone missing. 
According to the National Film Centre, the pro- 
portion of Japanese films still in existence today 
dating from before 1923 is barely 4% of the the 
film production of the period. Among those rare 


that there are earlier films 


The Blunt Sword (Namakura katana) by Kouchi Jun'ichi 
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(1917). 


films known to have survived, there was not a 
single animated film, until the discovery, in 2007, 
of two short animated films, one dating from 
1917, the other from 1918. Up until then, the 
oldest surviving animated film in the country 
dated from 1924. Among the major film-pro- 
ducing nations - the exception being pioneers 
of cinema such as France or the United States - 
Japanese film production is characterized by 
being ahead of its time and by its scope. For 
example, in just one year, 1917, eighteen films 
produced by four cinema pioneers, and all shown 
at the same time, have so far been identified. 

The enormous success of cinema in Japan right 
from the beginning immediately resulted in a 
profound interest in moving pictures, as eviden- 
ced by the many examples throughout the his- 
cory ofthe graphic arts, such as the great success 
of mobile local magic lantern shows. From the 
start, the connection between Japanese animated 
film makers and their foreign counterparts was 
a fruitful one. During the whole of the first half 
of its existence, local artists, one generation after 
another, drew on this source of inspiration to 
enhance their own artistic efforts. In contrast 
toall other fields of endeavour - s 
nology, art -, the reopening of Japan in the 
second half of the 19th century and had resulted 
in direct human contact (whether by sending 
Japanese students to the West or by inviting 
foreign teachers to come to Japan). For anima- 
tion, the contact was mostly indirect and depen- 
dant on the few films that did arrive in the archi- 
pelago and were able to be studied by local film 
makers. From the outset, this distance from their 


nce, tech- 


role models gave Japanese pioneers a certain 
autonomy, a freedom to develop their own pat- 
terns of working. 

This creative drive, this owning of a language, 
is already visible in The Blunt Sword (1917), 
the first film by Kouchi Jun'ichi, which demons- 
trates incredible skill in the use of cutouts and 
silhouettes, with its amazingly expressive faces, 
and the use of visual elements linked to the 
action (“visual onomatopoeia”, sounds appearing 
on the screen in speech bubbles)... 

From 1927, Ofuji Noburo, one of Kouchi's dis- 
ciples, made animated films using silhouettes 
before discovering the work of Lotte Reiniger, 
which he studied closely. Darker and more tor- 
tured than their Western equivalents, Ofuji's 
films such as The Spider's Thread (1946), The 
Whale (1952) or The Phantom Ship (1956), 
scaled his reputation after the Second World 
War, notably at the Cannes and Venice film fes- 
tivals. But his first film to be released, The Thief 


The Wak Disney Company Face 


The Tale of Princess Kaguya (Kaguyahime no monogatari) by Таканата Isao (2013). 


of Bagdad (1926), was already a tour de force, 
made using cutouts out of traditional Japanese 
paper called chiyogami. He freely borrowed 


[he Thief 


езе context 


from Raoul Walsh’s 1924 version of 
of B. 


skilfully combining elements of fantasy with 


gdad, transferring it into a Ja 


stunning battle scenes 
Akagaki Genzo, the Farewell Drink (1924) is 


an instructive drama made with paper cutouts 


by Kimura Hakuzan, based on a famous story 
(Chüshingura) about 47 loyal retainers and their 
mission to avenge their feudal master. It was this 
film that freed Japanese animated film from the 
constraints of the cartoon genre, and allowed 
the portrayal of human beings as depicted in 
classical tragedy 


Having studied both traditional Japanese and 
Western painting, Masaoka made his debut as 
a self-taught animated film maker in 1930 with 


Monkey Island, a lively and fast-paced moder- 
nist manifesto using paper cutouts. A pioneer 
of talkies, he also employed the American tech- 
nique of using celluloid, which his background 
in Japanese and Western painting allowed him 
to assimilate better than others. Throughout 
the 1930s, the skill of his team increased. Made 
at the height of the Pacific War, and escaping 
the censure of the army (which financed and 
regulated cinema for propaganda purposes at 
the time), The Spider and the Tulip (1943), 
marks a definitive turning point. This lyrical, 
pastoral animated operetta pointed to a new way 
for Japane: 
Freed from the limitations of the cartoon, it was 


inimated films that used celluloid. 


able to be both visually poetic and to depict 
movement, characters and natural elements 
subtly and in fine detail. 

But it was immediately post-war that Masaoka 
made his true masterpiece. Consisting of a few 
pastoral scenes, with no story or words, 


Cherry Blossom - Spring's Fantasy (1946) is a 
quest for beauty, and probably the first time that 
a human figure was not represented as a carica- 
ture in a Japanese animated film on celluloid. 

In this lengthy movement of appropriation, 
during the period from the end of the Second 
World War until today, the role of Takahata 
Isao appears to be the most decisive, coherent 
and highly developed. More than anyone else, 
xof Jap 
ted film after the war, dismissing the conventions 


he transformed the langu se anima 


of the cartoon as “Disney style". He concentrated 
on social and politica 


kable ability to reveal reality, the human figure 


aspects, and had a remar 


and the beauty of everyday life 
The important elements of his aesthetic style 
were evident from his debut with The Little 
Norse Prince (1968), and imbued the whole of 
his film-making career, including the exuberance 
of the two Panda! Go Panda! (1972, 1973), the 
lavishness of The Tale of Princess Kaguya 
(2013), the truculence of Chie the Brat (1981), 
al 
(1982),the naturalism and tragedy of Grave of 
the Fireflies (1988), the subtle nostalgia of Only 
Yesterday (1991), the picaresque shape-changer 
Pom Poko (1994), or the visually and narratively 
episodic My Neighbours the Yamadas (1999). 

His yearly television series, Heidi, Girl of the 
Alps (1974), Marco (1976) and Anne of Green 
Gables (1979) are still considered to be unique 


the musi nesse of Gauche, the Cellist 


masterpieces. 
With his keen interest in painting, architecture, 
music and poetry, Takahata never ceased to 
innovate, while his love for the graphic arts 
enhanced his film-making, allowing him in his 
own inimitable way to pursue his passionate dis- 
course, which radiates through his work, across 
the years and beyond national borders. 
ILAN NGUYÉN 
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Yonida Kine 


FOCUS 


NEWS Japonisme in the 21st century 


The work of Yoshida Kimiko is 
representative of the multitude of 
connections between Japan and France. 
2 Franco-Japanese diplomatic relations 
with an event entitled Japonismes, and 


the opportunity to take a new look at a move- 
ment which began towards the end of the 19th 


018 marks the 160th anniversary of 


Marie-Antoinette as a geisha. Self-portrait, 2009. 
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century, founded on the West's obsession with 
everything Japanese. Bur is Japonisme just a thing 
of the past? And can it only end in one way? The 
phorographer Yoshida Kimiko, born in Japan 
in 1963, has chosen to live in France. Since the 
beginning of the 2000s, she has used her self por- 
traits to create a hybridisation of Franco-Japanese 


cultural references. Concealed under elaborate 


costumes, masks and all sorts of jewellery, she 


becomes a succession of different characters, one 
of which is La Mariée cerisier en fleurs (The 
Cherry Blossom Bride) from 2006, which pays 
homage to her native land where cherry blossom 


is a powerful symbol of both beauty and the 
ephemeral. But it's also an allusion to one of the 
elements the French associate most closely with 
Japan. Nevertheless, the artistic work of Yoshida 
Kimiko is not pastiche. The photograph is not 
a parody of a Japanese woman posing under a 
cherry tree in bloom. 

In fact, Kimiko is not wearing a traditional we 
ding headdress, but a pink wig bought in a joke 
shop. And the kimono is fake. The artist used a 
piece of pink fabric, which she draped around 
herself to resemble - to 


tern eyes - a kimono, 
Finally, even though the thick make-up covering 
her face and her shoulders brings to mind the 


technique of oshiroi - the ski 


whitening powder 
face merge 
into the dominant rose colour of the photograph. 


used by geisha - it’s only to make her 


Yoshida Kimiko, in reality, is questioning the 
fantasy-based, 


en stereotypical view French 
people often have of Japan. 
In another series of self portraits started in 2005, 


she uses Latin to connect the Far East and the 
West. Tombeau (Tombs) isa collection of eight- 
teen photographs focusing just on the artist's 
face, on which cightee 
arranged sp 
cinis et nihil ("Dust, ashes and nothing 


ass letters have been 


ing out the Latin expression Pulvis 


). 


strange words were borrowed from an epitaph 


These 


engraved on the tomb of a Roman cardinal, 
which Yoshida Kimiko saw in 2003 while on her 
first visit to Rome. It was both a discovery and 
a revelation for the artist, and was her first 
nd the signi 
се of the epitaph, which evokes disappea 


encounter with this dead languag 
fica 
rance, absence and nothingness, recalls the mini 


malist Zen aesthetic of her own culture. So she 
decided to create a series in which her completely 
bare face merged into the cardinal-red colour of 
the photograph, while the Latin words pointed 
to the universal truth that everything and eve 


ryone is impermanent. 
Her work is always motivated by her research 
into the multiple connections and exchanges 
between France and Japan and, since 2009, 
Yoshida Kimiko has created several sculptures 
using her features to serve as a pretext for unex- 


pected encounters between Franco-Japanese e 
ments. So, in one work she incarnates the Qt 
of France, Marie-Antoinette who, surprisingly, 


en 


has become very well-known in Japan ever since 
the success of the manga Lady Oscar. It takes the 
form ofa resin sculpture, whose overall shape is 


rocus @ 


The Cherry Blossom Bride. Self-portrait, 2006 


borrowed from the Louis Boizot bust Marie- 
Antoinette drapée (circa 1780). Yoshida Kimiko 
had a cast made of the bust, and then incorpora- 
ted some Japanese elements. To start with, the 
face of the queen has been replaced with her own 
head wearing a geisha wig. The draping on the 


DREFERENCES 


LES EDITIONS ACTES SUD published Marry Me! 
(2003, 30€ ) and All That's Not Me: Autoportraits 
(2007, 20€) by Yosmoa Kimiko. 


front of the statue has been kept, but is transfor- 
med into a kimono at the back. The artist has 
also scattered some cherry blossom aver the bust, 
which merges into the dominant pink colour. 
The result is a female figure personifying the ideal 
beauty of both cultures - a Queen and a geisha - 
and transcending all ages and frontiers. This tem- 
poral and geographic encounter between our two 
countries in the art of Yoshida Kimiko represents 
the essence of what has been called Japonisme, 
even though it was originally about the impact 


offapan on French art. 160 years later, the wealth 

of cultural exchanges and connections between 

France and Japan continue to surprise us. 
CHARLENE VEILLON* 


“Doctor of History of Art, Japan specialist. 
Author of L’art contemporain japonais : une 
quéte d'identité (2008, L'Harmattan) and of 
a thesis/PhD on the work(s) of the artist Yo- 
shida Kimiko (2014, Paris 1 Panthéon Sor- 
bonne). 
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Yoshida amo 


EATING & DRINKING 


тг A feast for the eyes and the palate 


In this unusual restaurant, guests can 
enjoy the favourite dishes of famous 
writers. 


meals, and books of recipes by literary writers 
are not uncommon, just asin France. In the 
Museum of Modern Japanese Literature (Nihon 
kindai bungakukan), two stations away from Shi- 
buya and in close proximity to Tokyo University, 
hidden away in the heart of a residential district, 
you'll find BUNDAN COFFEE & BEER, where 
you can actually cat dishes once loved by writers, 
or which they themselves even used to cook. 
It was the brain-child of Kusanagi Yohei, who, 
one could say, always comes up with unusual 
ideas to do with books. He's just opened a spe- 
cialist bookshop in Shinjuku, for books about 
"love", in the fashionable district of Kabukicho, 
where attractive shop assistants help you choose 
your own personal selection of books based on 
the kind of love-life you desire. “It wasn't the 
idea that camı 
itself that determined what we should do. For 
the café, the Museum suggested we use a former 
, and the idea of tying in food to literature 
just came naturally”, he tells us. So, for the past 
five years, lovers of literature have been coming 
to discover the “taste of books", in retro surroun- 
dings with walls covered in books from his own 


J арапезе literature is full of descriptions of 


first, above all, it was the space 


cante 


private collection. “I'm addicted to books, it's а 
little like the place of my dreams. When reading 
Lused to dream of eating the dishes des- 
cribed in them.” Now, his dream has come true. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


4-3-55 Komaba, Meguro- 
ku, Tokyo 153-0041. Tel. 03-6407-0554 
http://bundan.net/ 

From 9.30 am to 4.30 pm. Closed Sunday and 
Monday, and the fourth Thursday of every month. 


In this café, you can eat the original curry recipe 
of novelist Uno Chiyo, reputed to be an excellent 
cook; the typical breakfast described in Mura- 
kami Haruki's Hard-boiled Wonderland and 
the End of Time (Sckai no owari to Hado-boi- 
rudo Wandarando, translated into English by 
Alfred Birnbaum in 1991, published by Vintage 
Press); the salmon tart, and the soup with beer 
dear to Sherlock Holmes; even the ox tongue 
inspired by Dazai Osamu — the menu isn’t limi- 
ted by time or space. "We don't try to recreate 
the recipes asa historian would or how they were 
originally made. I think the most important thing 
is to offer you food that will transport you into 
the world ofa particular book or author", Kusa- 


nagi Yohei affirms. His chef, Nakajima Michel, 
suggests we try some dishes connected to the 
exhibits in the literature museum. 
Since it opened, the café has not only attracted 
dedicated researchers of modern literature wan- 
ting to consult the archives, but also visitors to 
the muscum, from Japan or abroad, who love the 
work of Japanese writers. The food becomes a 
bridge to a world that can sometimes appear 
rather distant. 
Moreover, Kusanagi Yohei would like to open a 
similar café in France. Why not in a location 
where we could enjoy dishes created by Alexandre 
Dumas or Marguerite Duras? 

Stkicucui RYOKO 


‘The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionery 
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Fried meat and vegetables 
tempura (Shoeitei no Yofu Kakiage) 


RECIPE 
This recipe was a particular favourite of the writer 
Natsume Soseki (1867-1916). 
1 - Chop the green beans and onions into cubes. 
2- Cut the shredded pork into small pieces. 
З - Put the green beans, onion and pork into a bowl 
and season 
- Add the eggs, flour and water. 
- Mix together well 
= Heat the oil to 180'C. Put in a tablespoon at a time 
of the meat and vegetable mixture and flatten. 


7 - Fry for about 3 minutes, tum them over and cook 
for a further 3 minutes. 

В - Remove and drain on kitchen paper. 

9- Serve immediately with Lea and Perrins sauce, and 
mustard. 

Tips and advice : 

You can also use chicken, broad beans, sweet pep- 

per or potato. Always use onion to add flavour. 


200g shredded pork 
1 onion 

150g French green beans 

2 eggs 

150g tempura flour 

(or 75g plain flour, 75g cornflour 
and 1/2 teaspoon baking powder) 
SOml water 

Salt and pepper 

oii 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


6 Enjoy a delicious selection of the highest quality 


mer aso Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, 


London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-15:00 (Lunch) 
17:30-23:00 (bin: 
Sat. — 12:00-23:00 (Closed Sunday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 
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www kikurestaurant.c 


Yoichi Hattori 
ihi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, London WI) 7BE 
Tel 0207 499 4208 
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okie Stet for Zoom Japan 


In this part of Japan, it snows abundantly and you need great expertise to get from one place to another. 


Discovery In the land of the matagi 


In the north-west of the country, 
traditional hunters are trying to preserve 
their know-how by welcoming women. 
A casts an eye up the side of the mountain, 
Saito Shigemi, a 68-year-old hunter, 
spots tracks in the snow. “Two hares”, he mutters 
with the thick accent of someone from the north 
of Japan.“ They've climbed towards the summit to 
find shelter”. Beside him, Ebihara Hiroko, his 


young 33-year-old companion, is all ears. In the 
complete silence reigning over the snow-covered 


s soon as he gets out of his vehicle and 


gorge, they make their way towards the summit, in 
order to locate the animals, which often hide in the 
shadow ofa tree trunk. “In winter, hares merge into 
the background with their white fur, so you have 
to watch out for their eyes or the tips oftheir ears, 
which remain black”, declares Saito Shigemi , clim- 
bing up the slope with alight step despite the thick 
snow. 

Saito Shigemi and Ebihara Hiroko are part of a 
group of 80 hunters from Oguni, a village of 7,000 
inhabitants stretching between two massive snow- 
covered mountains. In this region in the north of 
Japan, groups of traditional hunters known for 


their animist culture catch hares, pheasants and 
bears during the winter. The figure of Ebihara 
Hiroko stands out among them. This small woman, 
who looks like a primary school teacher, is probably 
the first to join the ranks of the matagi, an exclusi- 
vely male profession up until now. Why? “We 
believe the mountain deity isa goddess. Previously, 
it was strictly forbidden for women to join in the 
hunt. It was feared that it would bring bad luck as 
it would make the goddess jealous”, recounts Saito 
Shigemi, with his piercing eyes and a cigarette bet- 
ween his lips. 

In fact, Ebihara Hiroko had to wait three years 


NEW FOOD HALL 
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Dorno’s got the арр 
You Should too! 


it’stree! 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 


before she could join in the bear hunt alongside the 
male matagi. In the world of these traditional hun- 
ters, women are considered to be intruders. Would 
you believe that, at one time, you weren't allowed 
to have sex for three months before leaving to hunt 
in the mountains. For the matagi, the hunt repre- 
sented a kind of symbolic marriage to the goddess 
they revered. “It’s the reason they had to be in a 
state of purity before climbing the mountain” adds 
Saito Shigemi. 

How has Ebihara Hiroko managed to penetrate 
the previously closed world of the matagi? To 
retrace her journey, it's necessary to go back ten 
years, when she was studying Japanese painting in 
Yamagata, 40 km to the north-east of Oguni, and 
using zoo animals as references for her work, but 
“they were lacking something, a certain liveliness, 
probably the force of nature inherent in wild ani- 
mals", One day, her tutor, by great coincidence a 


specialist in the culture of the matagi, asked her if 


she would consider accompanying а team of hun- 
ters, “For me, above all, it was an opportunity to 
observe the animals in their natural state", she 
he accepted immediately, without realising 
that, ten years later, she would be trekking over the 


recalls, 


mountains alongside traditional hunters. 
Once she had joined them, she was impressed with 
their intimate knowledge of the mountains and 
the fauna. A good matagi, Saito Shigemi explained, 
should have a "perfect knowledge of the surroun- 
dings where he grew up.” He himself has been clim- 
bing the mountains with his gun since childhood, 
and knows exactly where to find water, all the dan- 


rer and how to estimate the 


gerous places in 
size of a bear by its footprints. “These are people 
who make climbing up a snowcovered slope look 
easy!” exclaims Ebihara Hiroko. In fact, from 
December to April, everythingis covered in snow, 
which can reach a depth of four metres in some 
places. During this period, it's necessary to master 
certain techniques just to move from one place to 
another on the mountain. 

Her mentor, Saito Shigemi, is one of the few people 
to have lived at a time when the livelihood of the 


TRAVEL 


"d 


It took ten years before Emus Hiroko was allowed to enter the world of hunting, formerly reserved for men. 


YUKO 
Hair. , 
Straightening 


Japanese kimono and ninja costume kit 


for children's parties rental 


Easy yukata kimono or ninja 
costumes for all the children. 


We also offer party activity kits like. 


face painting and balloon modelling. 


tel: 020 83543591 


email: info@kimonodego.com 


©... , 


www.kimonodego.com 


T 
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Ogutan, Ogani’s honorary stationmaster. 


matagi was still based on the sale of the bears’ furs 
and their gallbladders. Nowadays, the curative vir- 


tues of this organ are in doubt, but previously, that’s 
to say before the 1950s, it was worth “as much as 
gold”, the old hunter remembers. According to the 
hunters the bear is a special animal, which enriches 
the whole village and allows it to survive the harsh 
winters. To catch the bears, they used to be prepared 
to spend a week at a time in the mountains. “We 
ate what we could of our catch. At night, we war- 
med ourselves around the camp fire", he explains. 
At that period, ће matagi would speak to one ano- 
ther in a particular language during the hunt. Its 
origins stemmed from the language of the Ainu 
who used tolivein the region. “When I was young, 
avoided using the language”, recalls he old matagi, 
as making a mistake was severely punished. "We 
had to jump into the river to be forgiven”, he says. 
Saito Shigemi has rubbed shoulders with legendary 
hunters capable of sporting an animal hiding behind 
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a tree from a distance of two kilometres without 
using binoculars. These old-timers told him about 
a time when hunters would use spears to kill bears. 
But when was this? He frowns and replies, “Ie was 
too long ago, I no longer remember.” 

This singular way of life of the matagi was still dosed 
to Ebihara Hiroko because of her gender. Admit- 
tedly, at the beginning she had only been able to 
accompany them because her tutor knew the hun- 
ters well. “Is true, 1 were a man, everything would 
have been much simpler,”, she slips in. Her mentor 
defends himself: “Ie didn't bother me that you came 
with us, bur the older ones were determined to hold 
on to their traditions". At one time, the matagi 
only allowed her to accompany them when they 
were hunting easily-caught animals such as hares. 
“Te was almost like taking a stroll, hey didn’t treat 


me likean adult", the young hunter says with irony. 
She devised a strategy so that she could become a 
matagi. "I tried to go into the mountains with them 


as often as possible, so that they at least recognized 
my face and knew my name. It was very important 
if only to show them that I could keep up with 
them without any help”, she confides. 

Gradually, she became even more passionate about 
the culture of the matagi, especially their beliefs 
about nature. “They don’t think that the mountains 
belong to them. They consider them to be a like a 
treasured inheritance handed down to them by 
their ancestors, which they in turn should hand 
down to future generations. So they never catch 
too many animals. That makes no sense to them”, 
explains the young woman. And as for the bear 
hunt, the matagi believe it to be a “duel” between 
themselves and an animal that holds great symbolic 
meaning for them. “Before a bear hunt, they take 
time to pray to the goddess. In fact, it would be 
much easier to use traps, but they re not interested 
in doing chat. They d consider it a rather shoddy 
way to behave". Despite the old-fashioned sexism, 


she's captivated by their world, though she grew 


up in the city of Kumamoto, on the island of 


Kyushu, in the south of the archipelago, “with 
hardly any contact with the natural world”. 
ted to continue accompanying them, and to learn 
what they knew about nature”, she recalls. 

Her stubbornness finally paid off. “Some of them 
were afraid that her presence would bring bad luck, 
bur all went well" explains Saito Shigemi. She was 
eventually able to join the ranks of the matagi due 
to a “stroke of luck”. Each time she accompanied 
the hunters, they caught a bear. “Some of them se 
med to think it was ust a bizarre coincidence”, Ebi- 
hara Hiroko says sarcastically. 

Three years later, in 2010, she was officially granted 
her hunting licence and made a request to join the 
local hunting club. It was simple administrative 
procedure, but hugely significant for her. After 
meeting together, che matagi decided to accept her 
application. She took part in the club's New Year 
celebrations as “a new membei 


“Lwan- 


"I'm no longer 
responsible for 
everything I do”, she said to herself at the time. 
Sea 
panied. 
soaks up what I tell he like a sponge”, comments 
her mentor. The fact she’s a woman no longer poses 


just an enthusiastic amateur, I 


меп years later, she's able to hunt hare unaccom- 


he'sa good hunter, and furthermore, she 


a problem. “It's of no importance now”, remarks 
Ebihara Hiroko. “I hunt like all the rest of them. 
It would annoy me if someone treated me diffe- 
n", she adds. 

Though the Oguni matagi have made this historic 
decision, it should be noted that it was equally a 


rently because I'm a w 


matter of saving their traditional culture. Asa result 
ofthe almost complete disappearance of the fur 
trade following the rise in popularity of synthetic 
fibres, nobody has been able to make a living from 
hunting since the 1950s. There's still a demand for 
bear gallbladders, but their price has plummeted. 
So hunting is just a "hobby" nowadays, and the 
matagi work in offices during the week like anybody 
else, The situation is made worse due both to the 
depopulation of the region and its ageing popula- 
tion. The result is that though there were 400 hun- 


Saito Shigemi in traditional hunting dress. 


tersin 1975, there are only 80 today, with an average 
age of 60. Now, its their turn to face extinction, 
while the number of bears in Japan is stable, maybe 
even rising, Aware ofall these issues, the present 
head of the тагар, Saito Kancyoshi, insisted that 
Ebihara Hiroko be allowed to join them. “If we 
refuse to welcome people like 
in our traditions, soon we'll no longer be able to 
hunt”, he emphatically told the older members who 
didn't want to accept her because she was a woman. 


her who are interested 


“Even today, many of them believe they can do 


nothing to stop the tradition disappearing’, affirms 
Ebihara Hiroko. To spend more time with the 
matagi, she moved to Oguni in 2011 to work at 
the town hall. “It’s time for me to pass the torch 
оп to the younger generation. Í must hand on all 
my knowledge”, confides Saito Shigemi. 

Luckily, it's now become trendy to take an interest 


in regional culture. Ten or so people who are not 


TRAVEL 


originally from Oguni have already become matagi. 
For her part Ebihara Hiroko is trying to recruit 
students with the help of her former tutor. “It 
wouldn't work ifthe older hunters spoke to them. 
It’s up to me to make the most of my youth”, she 
says with a smile 


YAGISHITA YUTA 


PHOW TO GET THERE 


FROM TOKYO, take the express train on the 
Yamagata line as far as Yonezawa (2 hours), 
then the JR Yonesaka line to Oguni (90 
minutes). Alternatively, take the express 
train on the Joetsu line as far as Niigata (2 
hours), change there onto the JR Uetsusen line 
to Sakamachi (1 hour), then take the JR 
Yonesaka line to Oguni (45 minutes). 
www.town.oguni.yamagata.jp 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Let's 


Hello there! This column will include 
useful Japanese phrases that cover a 
variety of topics. 


onnichiwa, Mina-san! (Hello, everyone!) 
K: my last two columns, I taught you 
how to answer when people asked you 
“where are you from2” and “what nationality are 
you?” and then "do you speak Japanese?” Do you 
remember how to say “I come from the UK" or 
“I can speak Japanese” in Japanese? 
This issue's column will be a continuation of 
those two topics. If you're having а lively chat, 
you'll probably get asked a whole bunch of ques- 
tions. IF you're able to keep the conversation flo- 


wing for awhile longer, I bet your conversation 
partner will be surprised and ask: “do you live in 
Japan?” 

So let's look at the conversation below. It's the 
same setting as last month. You are sitting at the 


bar in the sushi restaurant and having conver- 
sation with a sushi chef. 
Sushi Chef, C=C 


'ustomer) 


Nihongo joozu desu ne! Nihon ni sunde 
imasuka? 
BSBLE C3 fa ! EeictEA Cd? 
(Your Japanese is great! Do you live in Japan? ) 
C: lie, ryokoo desu. 
VA, RITT. 
(No, I'm bere traveling. ) 
S: Soo desuka. Doko e ikimashita ka? 
STIW рама 007? 
(Is that so. Where have you been?) 
C: Asakusa ni ikimashita. Nigiyaka deshita. 
ашса и. capi c U, 


(I went to Asa 


kusa. It was lively., 


Let's talk about three aspects of that conversa- 
tion. 


nihonGO! 


First uj ! 


: "Nihongo ga joozu desu ne"! "Joozu 


desu” means “to be good at". Maybe some of you 
already noticed this, but see how, like always, the 
subject "you" is omitted from the sentence. 
"[Noun] +joozu desu” means "you are good at 
[noun]". So what if you are traveling in Japan 
and you strike up a conversation with somcone 
in English? How would you say "you are good at 
English" in Japanese? That's right, you would 
say: "eigo ga joozu desu ne". Your conversation 
partner would then probably reply with some- 
thing like, “no I'm not good at English" or “No, 
I cannot speak English”. Japanese actually has a 
phrase for this: “mada mada desu”. People use it 
when they're being modest, but translated literally 
it means “not yet, not yet”. The implied meaning 
is: "I'm still studying so I'm not quite there yet 
and I'm working hard on learning (thank you for 


complimenting me)". So don’t be too surprised 
if the person you are talking to says something 
like, “no, I cannot speak English!" despite being 
perfectly able to chat away with you in English! 
The second aspect of the example conversation. 
that I'd like to talk about is “doko e ikimashita 
ka?” You remember “doko”, right? It means 
“where”, “Ikimashita” is the past tense of “iki- 
masu”. Then the “ka” on the end makes ita ques- 
tion. So the question means “where have you been 
to?" 


Finally, there's the "nigiyaka deshita", which 


means “it was lively". I'll introduce a few more 
ways to talk about places you've been го. “Tano- 
shikatta desu (Ie was fan)”, “Subarashikatea desu” 
(It was great)”. “Oishikatta desu (The food there 
was delicious)”. “Taihen deshita (Ie was stressful)”, 
“Maa maa deshita (It was just alright)". 

Ihave another thing to tell you. This will be the 
last time I write this column. Thank you for a 
wonderful year letting me share my column with 
you! I hope that if you go to Japan you'll use the 
Japanese you learnt from this column and make 
some great memories. 

And don't fret! “Let's Nihongo!" will be conti- 
nuingin Zoom Japan like always. Next month's 
theme is Japanese sake, Bet you can't wait! 


Sayoonara, Jaa mata! 
$4555, UPEK! 
(Goodbye, see you!) Kana. U 
J Check out this information on talking about 
yourself in Japanese: 

‘Minato’ - learn Japanese and interact with 
fellow students around the world online. 
https: //minato-jf.ip/ 


JAPANFOUNDATION A 
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Art 


Sou Fujimoto: Futures of the Future 
until 5 Aug / London 
Манн japanhouselondon.uk 


Fold and Print - Indigo Shibori Weekend 
1&2 Sep / Glasgow 
https;//thelansdownehouseofstencils.com. 


HERBIE YAMAGUCHI, REBELLION YELL 
@Bamalama Posters 

until 31 Aug / London 

https//www facebook com/events/400193367166126 


The Emperor's New Clothes : Transforming 19th 
Century Japan 

until 9 Sep / Durham 
http//www.durham.ac.uk/orientaLmuseum 


Workshop 
Sticks'n’Sushi Kids Class 


Various Dates / London & Cambridge 
wwwsticksnsushi.co.uk/ 


Japanese inks Watercolour Course 
www burghhouse org uk 


Sake Masterclass 
29 Sep / London 
http-//sakenohana com/london/sake-dasses 


Theatre & Music 

The Women of Ishikawa 

26 July / London 

http:/dajtor uk/eventthe-women-ofishikawa. 


World Shakuhachi Festival 
1to 4 August /| 
http//sf2018.com 


Other 

Japan Garden Party 

29 Jul / London 

Wwwjapansociety org uk/event/japanese-garden-party 


Simply Japanese Rally. 
/ Beaulieu, Hampshire 
www.beaulieu.co.uk/events/simplyjapanese 


Tokonatsu 2018 ~ The UK's Japanese Culture 
Camping Festival 

3 to 6 Aug / Bedfordshire 
www.tokonatsu.org.uk 


The Japanese Tea Ceremony and the Tea Garden 


18 Aug / Cardiff 
:/imuseum.wales 


https 

Japan Day Aberdeen 2018 

SpA leen 

en-gb facebook com/japandayaberdeenorganisation 


Соте Zoom Jagan doesnt accept ny responsi for vets registered in the calendar or for any bus or damage resting rom these events 
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Gluten free 
& Organic 
Miso Paste 


v Gluten free and Organic 
v MSG free 


¥ No colourings or 
artificial additives 


y Suitable for 
vegetarian/vegan 


Yutaka 


www.yutaka.london 


Yutaka Organic Miso is a 
great source of protein 
and adds depth to any 
kind of dish. 

Perfect for soups, salad 
dressings, glazes and 
marinades, and even for 
making desserts! 


« OneStep 
from Tokyo 


In July, NHK WORLD-JAPAN explores Tokyo's three neighboring 
prefectures: Chiba, Saitama, and Kanagawa, Step on board and 
extend your journey to these nearby destinations, 


. 


J-Trip Plan 
А 3-Day Trip around Tokyo's Neighboring Prefectures. 
July 23 (Mon.) 9:30 pm 


Journeys in Japan 
Okumusashi Spring Forest Feast 
July 12 ha. 9:30 pm. 


Japan Railway Journal 
Honest Rot A Journey bach Time in Satay 
July V2 (Thu) 10:30 pm 


1 Train Cruise 
‹ Touch the Skies of Kanagawa 
= RJ: July 14 (Sat) 6:10pm 


Train Cruise 
The Living Museum of Chiba 
July 21 (50) 6:10pm 


Japan Railway Journal 
попту лез са 
tance Loa a Saar Ranay wasy 
July 26 (Thu) 10:30 pm 


Available in the UK on: 


Sky Guide Wy, Freesat O tvplayer line, and on our fre 


nhk.jp/world 
ch 50: 


